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For the Presbyterian. 


THE ONLY REFUGE. 


When our Lord preached to his followers, 
«¢No man can come to me except the Father 
draw bim,’”’ many were offended, and from 
that'time went back and walked no more 
with him. Seeing this, he said unto the 
twelve, “Will ye also go away?’ Simon 
Peter answered, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
This conviction was that which held them 
fast in their allegiance to Him; and it is 
that which holds his disciples still. He 
who would follow Christ must now, as of 
old, hear “hard sayings.’ Many things 
the Lord will teach his children, which the 
sinful heart within them fails to compre- 
hend, and refuses to admire. Sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, we must learn many les- 
sons that will mortify our pride, and make 
us to abhor ourselves. We must gaze into 
some fearfully-dark chambers in our own 
souls, rendered doubly dark, in our sight, 
by the illumination of God’s truth. From 
the contemplation of these things we would 
gladly turn away, but to whom shall we 
go? From the lips of Jesus flows the only 
stream which comes to us from the everlast- 
ing Fountain of Life; from his cross beams 
the only light which can guide us to that 


far-off land where our eyes shall see the | 


King in his beauty. 

When James Laing, the Scottish peasant- 
boy whose memory McCheyne has embalmed 
in thousands of hearts, was asked, «“ What 
do you do when you are in darkness, Jamie? 
can you go to Jesus then?” he quickly re- 
plied, «« Woman, I hae na ither get to gang.”’ 
Peter’s confession of faith and his were the 
same, and so must ours be. If at the mer- 
cy-seat there is little light, any where else 
there is but the blackness of darkness. If 
there we can scarcely hope, away from it we 
must despair. 

Let us, then, go to Jesus in every time 
of need. We are ignorant; he will give 
heavenly wisdom. We are in darkness; 
he is the light. We are weak; in him is 
everlasting strength. We are tempted ; 
he is able to succour us. If we have fallen 
beneath the power of sin, even then his 
almighty arm can restore us, and make us 
to walk again in the paths of righteousness. 
With humble boldness, let us cleave to the 
horns of God’s altar, and though the answer 
of peace may be long delayed, it will surely 
come. Let us rest upon his promise, and 
quietly wait for its fulfilment, knowing that 
there is none other to whom we can go, for 
he alone has ‘the words of earnal life.” 

| M. G. 


| 
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A PRINCETON TUTOR. 
Of the series of fascinating letters of Dr. 


James W. Alexander, lately given to the 
world, those from the College and Semi- 


‘mary will most seize upon the attention of 


Princeton graduates. Never before has so 
much been put upon record of the studies, 
habits; snd the whole routine, in and out 
of class-hours, of those two institutions. 
Thinking that the same interest appertains 
to all his letters of the period, I send you 
one written to another correspondent than 
the editor of the work referred to, and while 
Mr. Alexander was tutor. 


‘Nassau Hatt, May 26th, 1824. 
“ My Dear Pardon me that I have 


_ suffered your letter to lie so long without 


notice—the troubles and business of my 
new situation are such as to engross literally 
all my time. When fora moment I snatch 
a short respite, I feel like any thing rather 
than writing letters. Here I sit, in the 
twilight, the only one perhaps in this great 
house who is not indulging in hilarity. The 
majority of our young gentry are taking 
their evening promenade, and enjoying the 
various eatables that always abound where 
there are so many voracious mouths. You 
would be struck with the glooms to come in 
upon me, and find me here alone in my an- 
cient, sombre-looking apartment, with no 
companion, and scarcely any refuge from 
the blues. The unceasing business of the 
day keeps me up as long as the sun shines, 
but when night draws on, and the daily toil 
is closed, I am apt to wax a little mopish. 
It is generally understood among the Fa- 
culty that the College edifice is never to be 
left for any length of time without one tutor 

reserve order. This keeps me in to- 
wt rh my colleagues being somewhere 
among the ladies. 

“Since writing what precedes, I have had 
an opportunity of making my escape for a 
few minutes; the entrance of Mr. Talmage, 
one of my coadjutors, gave me a chance to 
make a call of a half hour upon two young 
ladies, much to my refreshment, I assure 
you. Young gentlemen I see in abund- 
ance, expecting to make my regular call 
upon about fifty before going to bed. 

“Your apologies are quite unnecessary, 
and your purpose of being unreserved in 
your communications is altogether pleasing 
tome. The starched and buckram style of 
conversation and of letter-writing—for the 
one is but the transcript of the other—I 
never could admire. Let me have the free, 
undisguised feelings of your heart, in the 
first language which occurs, and you satisfy 
me. I cannot expect to write very fre- 
quently, but, as you see, I fill up my sheets 
pretty faithfully. 

room in I wish you to 
know precisely how I am situated—is at 
the south-east corner of the edifice, in what 
we call the second story, but which is, in 
verity, the first you enter. It is thus re- 
presented. [Here isa diagram of the room. 
A B being the line which bounds the bac 
part of the College; C D the edge of the 
entry. E denotes the door; 1, 2, 3, the 
windows. The windows 1 and 2 are en- 
closed by a partition, thus forming: two re- 
tired closets or studies; 4 is the fire-place, 
and I assure you I have had use for it this 
fine month of May; 5 is my-bureau, 6 my 
bed, 7 and 8 my little book-cases, 9 my ta- 
ble, 10 my chairs scattered about, and * * 
sundry old coats, Xc. 

“T find that all my time is absorbed by 
the numerous petty duties of my office, so 
that [ scarcely get time to visit even our 
own family, except when I can steal a few 
minutes during the hours of recreation. 
Within the limits of the College grounds if 
find all that is necessary for my daily com- 
fort. These grounds include three private 
families, seven members of Faculty, one 
hundred and twenty students, all arrange- 
ments for eating, &c. all our libraries, and 
sufficient room for exercise. My duties 
are—first to attend prayers at half-past five 
o'clock, A. M.; to keep my room until 
half-past seven; attend at breakfast in the 
refectory; confine myself from nine until 
twelve o’clock; visit the rooms of the two 
lower entries at nine, two, and nine, A.M., 
hear one recitation per diem; confined from 
two to five; prayers at five. Dinner at one; 
supper at six: besides, ‘to the tutors,’ say 


our laws, ‘is specially committed the pre- } 


servation of order and decorum in the Col- 
lege edifice.’ 


| 


| 


— 


meet I am expected to take three oaths, 
(1), allegiance to the United States; (2), al- 
legiance to this State; (3), to execute faith- 
fully all the laws of this College. You may 
suppose that such a law as this is likely to 
give difficulty to one who has conscience 
and feeling. ‘It is the duty of every offi- 
cer individually to use his utmost vigilance 
to carry into complete effect every law of 
the College without exception. As he is 
clothed with sufficient authority to make 
himself and the laws respected, he is never 
to suffer any violation of a law known to 
him, to pass without its due reprehension 
or punishment.’ 

‘“‘ Yours truly, 

J. W. ALEXANDER. 20’’* 


* For many years he was accustomed to 
add his age to his signature. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE 
GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


Few men have appeared more unexpect- 
edly in the drama of life, and gained a 
world-wide fame more suddenly than the 
late Sir Henry Havelock. It was the 
writer’s privilege to be intimately acquaint- 
ed with him for twenty years. I first met 
him in 1836. He was then Lieutenant 
Havelock of Her Majesty’s 13th regiment, 
and stationed at Kurnal, Northern India. 
He had formed a temperance society in his 
regiment, and invited Dr. Campbell and 
myself to address the society. We were on 
&@ missionary tour, and remained in his 
house several days. His wife was a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Dr. Marshman, mis- 
sionary at Serampore, from whom we had 
a letter of introduction to the Havelocks. 


with them. He was then in the prime of 
life, and active in doing good. In person 
he was very small, not more than five feet 
eight inches in height, and of a very slight 
figure. When his sword was buckled by 
his side he could not swing it, but had to 
support it in his hand when he walked. 
He was, however, erect, and ‘‘every inch a 
man.” His head wasa model of intelli- 
gence; his eyes were small, grey, piercing, 
overhung by shaggy brows, and separated 
by a huge nose of the Roman order; his 
mouth indicated much firmness of purpose, 
and his smile was fascinating. Like most 
men of genius, he had no claim to beauty. 
In disposition he was stern and exacting, 
but could bend. He was naturally proud 
and ambitious, but grace had taught him 
to keep his pride and ambition in check. 
To those who knew him slightly he seemed 
cold and imperious, but with intimate ac- 
quaintance this impression wore off. En- 
ergy was stamped on every feature of his 
mind and body. Without motion he could 
not live. Even in the house of God he 
could not be still. He would twitch his 
limbs like a man in convulsions, bob his 
head, contort his face, spring to his feet, 
swing his arms around his head as if cheer- 
ing on his men in battle, and then fall back 
convulsively into his seat, unconscious of 
his movements. 7 

He was a worshipper at the shrine of 
war. It was his profession, and he threw 
his whole soul into it. I often wondered 
how so good a man could be so absorbed in 
such a subject. This, I would say, was 
his besetting sin. I once put my hand on 
the present Sir Henry Havelock’s head 
when he was a small boy, and said to him 
in the presence of his parents, I hope you 
will be a missionary, like your venerable 
grandfather. ‘No,’ said his mother, “we 
want all our boys to enter the army.” The 
General was a strict Baptist, and in his 
latter days would not enter an Episcopal 
church—the one in which he was brought 
up. He was opposed to Church and State 
connection, and this, he said, was his pro- 
test against it. He worshipped with the 
Baptists when they had divine service, and 
frequently preached for them, administered 
the sacrament, and immersed. He, how- 
ever, frequently attended at our mission 
stations both our preaching and prayer- 
meetings. His piety, like his military tac- 
tics, was under the severest discipline. He 
was always punctual. Neither a tropical 
rain nor sun could keep him from the 
house of God, First at church, and after 
the services first in his closet, was his motto. 
He was a man of few words on ordinary oc- 
casions. When he met his friends a con- 
vulsive grasp of the hand and a hurried 
‘‘}Tow do you do?” was in general all he 
had time for. He usually had some labo- 
rious military appointment which consumed 
most of his time. 

On one occasion Dr. Campbell and I 


cards. He had been absent in England, 
and we had not seen him for several years. 
He sent us word ‘he was sorry he could 
not see us, he was so busy.”” We returned 
home, some five miles, ratber mortified. 
But in a few days afterwards the General 


As soon as the Trustees | 


came, on his elephant, to call on us, and to 
apologize for his seeming rudenéss. He 
was then Quartermaster-General, and had 
some important business to transact for the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was present. He 
asked me to accompany him one evening 
to one of his prayer-meetings which he 
held with his men, and as we'were going 
we met an officer belonging to another regi- 
ment. ‘Come, Mayne,” said he, ‘with us 
to prayer-meeting.” said the offi- 
cer, “nobody but fools and madmen go to 
prayer-meetings!” ‘Ah,’ said Havelock, 
taking his friend by the hand and looking 
him in the face, ‘Mayne, that is a very 
serviceable kind of madness; would that 
thou wert mad!”’ Decided as he was in 
his religious principles, his ambition to 
please his chief sometimes led him to con- 
form to practices which his heart condemn- 
ed. When the Commander-in-Chief gave 
a ball he thought, as a member of his 
staff, he ought to attend it. In this 
I differed from him, and as he attended 
our prayer-meetings I told him his being 
present at balls was nothing less than 
‘«‘bowing in the house of Rimmon.” This 
led to a long correspondence, which, I 
am sorry to say, I have lost. He con- 
demned balls as much as I did, but plead 
expediency in this case. He thanked me 
for my advice, and afterwards sent me fifty 
dollars for our mission. He was very libe- 
ral with his money, but usually confined his 
bounty to his own denomination. 

His sectarianism was for a long time a 
great disadvantage to him in his promotions. 
He was some forty-five years of age before 
he was brought into notice by his superiors. 
He had fought many a hard battle in Bur- 
mah and Affghanistan, showed much skill 
and courage, and had been first in the field 
with histories of those wars, before he was 


| promoted. He could wield the pen as well 


This circumstance made us feel at home 


called on him at his office, and sent in our. 


far surpassed all his competitors. I have 
often heard him sigh for an opportunity to 
command in battle, and never knew him to 
be in such fine spirits as when taking the 
field against some worthy foe. He fought 
in twenty-seven battles, but was never 
wounded either bys ball or sword. In 
1855 he was made Adjutant-General of the 
Queen’s forces in India, and resided on the 
Simla Hills with the headquarters of the ar- 
my. Although promoted to this high office, 
his zeal for his God did not abate. As he 
became older and grew in power he seemed 
to grow in humility and devotedness to his 
Saviour. 
place. We attended a prayer-meeting held 
twice a week, and composed chiefly of the 
half-castes, who are usually among the 


humble poor, and a class of people those in 


high rank do not often notice. In one of 


those lowly prayer-meetings we last met, 


and parted to meet no more on earth. His 
subsequent bright career and triumphant 
death are known tothe world. His last 
words were, «‘Come, see how a Christian 


can die.”’ J.M. J. 
, 
For the Presbyterian. 


CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—Allow me to correct a 
statement made by your correspondent, the 
Rev. Frederick T. Brown, in the Presbyte- 
rian of the 14th inst. He says:—* Seven 
years ago, when J came here, there was not 
an Old-school Presbyterian church on Lake 
Erie, west of Buffalo.” This statement is 
entirely incorrect. In 1808 the Rev. I. 
Eaton organized the Fairview Presbyterian 
Church, which is still in a flourishing con- 
dition. Their house of worship is five 
miles west of Erie. Soon after, the church 
of Harbour Creek was organized, about six 

Erie. Some thirty or more 


miles east o 

years oe th church of Girard was organ- 
ized, about sixteen miles west of Erie. 
About fifteen years ago the church of 
Sturgeonville was organized, twelve miles 
west of Erie. These churches are all un- 
der the care of the Presbytery of Erie, as 
Mr. Brown may see by consulting the Min- 


utes of the’General Assembly. 
I. E. 
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THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Messrs. Editors—You will remember that 
more than eighteen centuries ago Horace 
almost went into spasms because Virgil was 
about to venture his precious life upon a 
ship to go to Athens. He beseeches the 
gods, the winds, and the ship to bear the 
half of his own soul to the destined shore. 
He thinks that nothing less than the mas- 
sive oak and triple brass encased the breast 
of the man who first dared to risk his life 
upon the ocean. He thinks it an impious 
attempt to reverse the decree of the Creator, 
who, in the beginning, had put the lands 
apart by the separating ocean. Yet impi- 
ous ships pass into these waters—designed 
never to be touched—and he was dreadfully 
afraid that poor Virgil would so farshare in 
this wickedness as to be involved in some 
terrible disaster. But you will say that 
old Horace was a great coward, and his 
philosophy no better than that of the old 
woman who began to feel the fingers of 
Neptune stirring rather rudely the dinner 
she had quietly laid away in the bottom of 
her stomach but an hour before. She paced 
the deck, unable to contain herself—she 
leaned over the bulwarks, and getting no 
better she rushed to the captain, crying 
most piteously, “OQ captain, do stop the 
ship, and let me get out and walk!” I 
have no doubt Horace would almost as soon 
have tried the Adriatic on foot as to risk a 
ship amid those terrible winds, which held 
him in such salutary awe. 

I would like to see the ode he would have 
composed had he been present in Gotham 
the other day, when the Great Eastern 
walked in her majesty through thegNarrows, 
and rode majestically up the New York 
Bay. I was going to say that I would like 
to have taken him with me upon the little 
steamer on which I embarked, in order to 
approach and pass around this wonder of 
the nineteenth century while moving along 
in her appropriate element. But I am re- 
minded that he would not have left the land, 
under any pressure of curiosity, to trust his 
life on the deceitful deep, designed from 
the first to be preserved intact, and unpol- 
luted by invading keels. But I certainly 
would have given many pennies for his 
thoughts had he gazed from the Battery or 
from Fort Hamilton upon the stirring scene. 

Have you ever seen the ship coming into 
port from a distant land on which you hoped 
to find your nearest kinsman or dearest 
friend? You know how you gazed on 
every face and form till the desired one ap- 
peared, and from that time you saw no 
other. So it was with me as we glided 
down the bay in a small steamer, literally 
swarming with mortals. 

All bent their eyes to catch the first 
glimpse. Soon a voice cried, THERE SHE 
1s! and a wild shout seemed ready to burst 
from every lip, and yet was suppressed, and 
for the time restrained, as the colossal form 
of the Leviathan seemed to our eyes to span 
the Narrows with her vast length, and ren- 
dered our company mute with astonish- 
ment. I say I gazed out for her as you 
gazed for your returning friend, because 
I once seriously thought of staying in Ku- 
rope till she was finished, and of compassing 
my breast, at least with triple iron in a 
vernal voyage across the Atlantic. Then, 
however, it was said that she would come 
over to our shores in 1856. As I could not 
wait for her, I went aboard of her on Dog 
Island, accompanied by two distinguished 
London engineers. Her last deck was then 
covered with iron, and her mighty engines 
were lying at her side, and near two thou- 
sand workmen were hastening her in her 
preparation for the bosom of the deep. 
Little then had any one dreamed of the 
many troubles she should encounter ere she 
would ride upon her native element. 

Now, that this consummation so devoutly 
wished by two hemispheres has been at- 
tained, what a volume might be compiled 
from all that has been said and written 
about this ship! Where are the prophets 
who said she could never be ljaunched? 
Let their voluminous utterances testify 
against them! Where are the prophets 
who said she would break to pieces by her 
own weight? And where are those who 
said so peremptorily that her motions could 
not be controlled? But another volume 
might be made from the workings of those 
minds and hearts, which have been per- 
sistently engaged for her success, from the 
first inception in Brunel's brain of such a 
ship, to the day she so proudly rode the 
New York Bay, under the direction of her 
gallant Commander, Captain Hall. 

Who will write this history, and tell the 
world of all those mental struggles? Who 
will delineate what has been experienced in 
devising and arranging her plan, and all 
her complicated appointments? and what 


in securing the millions of capital invested | 


I was then residing at the same 


as the sword. When he got a start he soon | by her shareholders? and what in the 


execution of all those eomplicated plans, 
and in the application of such vast means? 
For two of the great leaders in this enter- 
prise the work was too great. Brunel and 
Russell died, no doubt, from the heavy 
pressure of mental solicitude while yet her 
success was problematical. But this most 
curious and interesting of all histories will 
never be written. The materials, however 
real and voluminous, have no tangible form. 
But the fruit of all this mertal toil and 
wasting solicitude lies before the world in 
proof of the truth so long ago uttered by 
the friend and admirer of Mascenas— 


« Nil mortalibus arduum est.” 


A few scores of New Yorkers boarded 
this great ship at Sandy Hook. One of 
that company, Mr. G , the agent of the 
share-holders in our port, described the 
scene to me from his elevated stand-point, 
as they approached the Battery. At Fort 
Hamilton thirteen guns saluted this wel- 
come visitor. She duly responded in the 
hoarse thunder of her heavy ordnance. 
The bay was almost covered with every 
variety of sailing craft, from the war-ship 
to the little yacht, all swarming with curi- 
ous voyagers. The Battery and _ shores, 
the windows and house-tops, the ships and 
steamers in port, were crowded with hun- 
dreds of thousands, who made the welkin 
ring with their loud cheerings, as this last 
wonder of our age moved quietly and with 
solemn grandeur to her appointed moor- 
ings, on the west side of the city. For 
days after her arrival, it was difficult to pass 
the sidewalks in that vicinity on account of 
the vast multitudes crowding thither to get 
a glimpse of the exterior of the great ship. 
I cannot here tell you of our very inter- 
esting visit on board of this Leviathan. 
But as every body is going to view it, it 
might at least be but a work of supereroga- 
tion. A LooKER-ON IN VIENNA. 
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EXCERPTS. 


Peevish spirits are apt to abuse their 
comforts. 

Troubles are the trials of friendship. 

Fresh mercies should put us in mind of 
former mercies. 

If God were not more mindful of his 
promises than we are of his precepts, we 
were undone. Good work is like, then, to 
be well done when it is first well considered. 

_ Many hands will make light work. 

Those are most honourable that are most 
useful. 

The reproaches of our enemies should 
rather quicken us to our duty than drive us 
from it. 

Let those in public places remember that 
they were preferred to do good, not to en- 
rich themselves. 

Fools build houses for wise men todwell in. 

We cannot reckon that really and com- 
fortably our own which is not so when all 
our debts are paid. 

One lie commonly begets another. | 

Poverty in the way of duty is rather to 
be chosen than plenty in the way of sin. 

It is easier to build temples than to be 
temples for God. Well-wishers for the 
temple should be well doers for it. 

Apprehension of danger should stir us 
up to our duty. 

Every thing is beautiful in its season. 

Real advantages follow those that flee 
from imaginary honours. 

The bed of sloth often proves the bed of 
lust. 

Sorrow is never more reasonable than 
when there is sin in the case. 

Let not the first in dignity be last in 
duty. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LORD AT HAND. 


The Lord is at hand—Puit. iv. 5. 


This is a solemn announcement, and de- 
serves serious consideration. It has several 
aspects of interest. 

1. The Lord is at hand to set up his 
kingdom in the world. What wonderful 
movements among the nations! What 
displays of grace! The Lord is working, 
and he will overturn and overturn till he 
come whose right it is to reign; and the 
Church should be in the attitude of a sup- 
pliant, full of desire and expectation, for 
the Lord is at hand! 

2. The Lord is at hand to call his people 
away by death. Life is short, frail, and 
uncertain. How many eminent and useful 
men have recently been called away! 
There is a voice in these providences which 
all should heed—a call for labourers to fill 
the places of those who have been removed, 
and a call to be ready for death. We, too, 
must die. Ourend is near. The Lord is 
at hand! 3 


3. The Lord is at hand to judge the | 


world. Not that the judgment day is near, 
nor that he is about to come to reign in 
person on earth. In 1 Thess. iv. and v., 
Paul wrote of the coming of the Lord, and 
and said the day of the Lord should come 
as a thief in the night. The Thessalonians 
inferred that the judgment-day was near, 
and hence Paul writes: in his second Epis- 
tle, chap. ii. 1—4, to correct their misap- 
prehension. Be not shaken in mind nor 
troubled as though the day of Christ were 
at hand. The coming of the Lord is fre- 
quently spoken of in the Scriptures. It is 
that which the saints look forward to with 
hope and joy, because it is to complete the 
measure of their happiness. They are 
happy when they die—their souls do imme- 
diately pass into glory—but their happiness 
is not complete till the resurrection, when 
their bodies are raised up in glory. Then 
shall,their happiness be complete. And so 
great is their glory then—so much greater 
their blessedness than before the resurrec- 
tion—that all that intervenes between 
death and the judgment is, as it were, 
overlooked, and that hour of the blessed 
consummation of their hopes is spoken of 
as at hand. That glory is so great as to 
conceal, as it were, or outshine, by its su- 
perior splendours, all that precedes, just as 
the sun conceals by his superior brightness 
—outshines—the stars which sparkle with 
such lustre when his beams are hid. The 
stars are beautiful, but far more so are the 


golden splendours of the morning sun; so |. 


heaven is blessed to the spirits of the just, 
but far more blessed when soul and body 
together are glorified. This is the perfec- 
tion of their bliss; and this will be when 
Jesus comes again. As this is the full 
consummation of their hopes—the filling 
up and completion of their blessedness— 
they look forward to it with delight, and 
overlooking all that intervenes, both of suf- 
fering and of joy, they say, The Lord is at 
hand—his coming draweth nigh. Indeed, 
so great, so wonderful shall be the revela- 


| 
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tions of that day—so complete the joy, so 
overwhelming the blessed triumphs of that 
day—when the sons of God shall be openly 
manifested, acknowledged, and glorified in 
their new-risen bodies, that Paul represents 
the whole creation, with outstretched neck, 
as looking forward to it with earnest desire, 
while we ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body. Rom. viii. 18—23. 
This is the fulfilment of our hopes, and we 
overlook all that intervenes, saying, The 
day of triumph is near. The Lord is at 
hand! 

Besides, death to individuals is what the 
judgment is to the world. Death ends our 
probation, ends our earthly sorrows, and 
introduces us as Christians to the heavenly 
state. It takes us away from all the trials 
and sufferings of this world to our heavenly 
home, where we shall be happy iu the pre- 
sence of God, and where our happiness 
shall be perfected when the judgment 
comes, and our bodies are raised up and 
glorified. As death leaves us the judgment 
will find us; as to our future destiny, there- 
fore, death is the same as the judgment. 
It fixes our character and our doom, and 
hence we mdy say of the judgment, It is 
near. As to our character and our destiny, 
it is just as near as is the day of death; 
and who knows when he shall die? Death 


‘is near; the judgment is approaching; the 


Lord is at hand! 

4, The Lord is at hand to cheer and 
sustain his people. Wherever they are, 
and whatever their trials, the Lord is near, 
a very present help in trouble, a refuge in 
every time of need. The Lord is at hand! 

5. The Lord is at hand to receive return- 
ing sinners and to save them. We are 
prone to think the Saviour at a great dis- 
tance, and that some long process must be 
gone through before we can find) him. But 
Jesus Christ is a present Saviour; he ig 
here—the Lord is at hand to hear your 
prayers for mercy ; he is at hand to receive 
you if you will come to him; he is at hand 
to save you if you will trust in him. Yes, 
he is a present Saviour; and if you will 
come to him now, just as you are, and just 
where you are, he will receive you, and you 
shall find him precious to your soul! Come, 
the Lord is at hand! Jesus of Nazareth is 
passing by! Lo, he stops to listen to your 
cry! Hark, he calls you! Come, look, 
believe, and be saved! The Lord is at 
hand! 

Yes, the Lord is at hand! You need 
not wait. You need not go round by an 
anxious seat or an altar to get to the cross; 
you may go right straight there! You may 
look to Jesus where you are—look to Jesus 
right where you sit, and believe and be 
saved! For the Lord is at hand; he is 
here—come, believe and live! | 

W. J. M. 


* For the Presbytenan. 


SUMMER. 


BY MINNIE. 
We hail thee, merry Summer! 
Thy gay and mirthful hours, 
Thy sparkling brooks and fountains, 
Thy rich and varied flowers. 
We love the sacred matins 
The feathered songsters sing, 
Their merry, joyous carols 
Make the wild forests ring. 


We hail thee, merry Summer! 
The fragrant breeze of night ; 
_ We love the pleasant rambles 
In thy moonbeams’ silvery light. 
We love the chastened beauty 
Of meadow, hill, and dale, 
The holy calm of evening, 
The perfume of the gale. 


Life, too, with all its pleasures 
Seems now a summer day, 
Still hope illumes the future, 
_ Chasing each care away. 
O! when thy season’s ended, 
And Autumn’s shades appear, 
Still may thy joyful memories 
Our saddened spirits cheer ! 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HOUSE OF JOHN NEVILLE. 


Messrs. Editors—In a very pleasant letter 
signed Neshanock, published in a recent 
number of the Presbyterian, I find the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘‘ Eight miles from Pittsburg, on the Wheel- 
ing road, we came,to the estate of General 
Jobs Neville, a gallant soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, and who bore a part, as the agent and 
loyal supporter of the United States Govern- 
ment, in the exciting scenes of the ‘ Whiskey 
Insurrection.’ That large, low cottage, in the 
English style, which stands embowered in 
shrubbery and shade, to the right of the road, 
as you go west, and on the elevated bank of 
the Chartiers, was once his home. Jt occu- 
pies the same site with the one that was burned 
by the insurgents on the 17th of July, 1794. 
On that occasion, Major Kirkpatrick, with 
eleven United States soldiers occupied the 
house, and the anti-excisemen, numbering 
some hundreds, assailed it. Major Macfar- 
lane, one of the leaders of the insurgents, was 
slain.” 

our correspondent, who is well known 
to, and highly esteemed by the writer of 
this paragraph, is usually very correct in his 
interesting reminiscences; but here he is 
undoubtedly mistaken. 

The house on the right hand side of the 
road, as you go from Pittsburg towards 
Wheeling, by the way of Washington, does 
not stand on the site of the house burnt by 
the insurgents in 1794, nor within less than 
half a mile of it. Perhaps it may gene- 
rally be regarded as a very insignificant 
matter, whether the house indicated by 
Neshanock, and now owned by Mr. John 
Wrenshall, stood on the spot before covered 
by the burnt house, or a mile away; but 
certainly, when matters are deemed worthy 
of publication at all, it is preferable that it 
should be done correctly. For this reason, 
I trouble you with this paragraph. 

If Neshanock, when he was directly in 
in front of the “‘large, low cottage, in the 
English style, which stands embowered in 
shrubbery and shade,” had stopped there, 
then turned his back to that house, and 
looking in the opposite direction across a 
piece of bottom land, across Chartier’s Creek, 
and up the hill beyond, which rises not ab- 
ruptly, his sight would pass over the spot 
where the insurgents committed their out- 
rage on the 17th of July, 1794, and where 
Macfarlane lost his life. 

The house described by Neshanock was 
built by John Neville, in 1784, and was oc- 
cupied by him until December 1786. In 
the meantime, he had built the house which 
was burnt by the insurgents. In December 
1786, he moved to his new home on Bower 
Hill, and his son Presley took possession of 
the house which, is still standing, with the 
surrounding tract of land called Woodville. 

The house now standing where the burnt 
house stood, was built by the late Judge 
Baldwin, and it with one or two hundred 
acres of land adjoining, are now owned by 
a Mr. Fryar. N. B. C. 


| HUMILITY AND HOPEFULNESS. 


The spirit of the true worker in the cause 
of right is an humble spirit. When Milne 
first presented himself, in his rustic garb, 
as a candidate for appointment to the for- 
eign mission field, a member of the Com- 
mittee to whom the application was referred 
said, ‘‘ he could not recommend him as a 
missionary, but would not object to recom- 
mend him as a servant to some mission, if 
he were willing to go in that capacity.’ 
The great man, destined to leave ‘a name 
of hallowed memory among the co-labourers 
for giving the gospel to the millions of 
China,” immediately responded, while his 
countenance glowed with animation: 

“Yes, sir, most certainly; I shall be 
glad to become a hewer of wood or a 
drawer of water, so that I am in the 
work.” 

The spirit of the true worker in the 
cause of right is, also, a hopeful spirit. A 


an untried sphere of usefulness, received 
the timid caution, ‘You must expect dis- 
appointments.” ‘No,’ she answered, “I 
pray for God’s blessing, and shall expect 
that. It is, no doubt, certain that I shall 
have some disappointment; but I will never 
expect it, for expectation involves looking 
for it.” 

This seems, at first view, a strange inter- 
marriage of sentiments hostile one to an- 
other. How is it that humility, awakening 
the sense of personal incompetency, does 
not repress effort by the apprehension of 
failure? Or, how is it that hopefulness, 
with confident anticipations of success, does 
not engender an inflated persuasion of per- 
sonal fitness for the work? . 

The solution is easy. Humility and hope- 
fulness, as spiritual qualities, are streams 
from one fountain. The mind is enlight- 
ened to “see Him that is invisible.’ That 
sight of God discloses his infinite perfection, 
absolute sovereignty, spotless holiness; and 
humility, abasing itself to the dust, confesses 
its own utter nothingness. That sight of 
God, as well, reveals his hand, prompting, 
upholding, guiding every instrumentality 
for good throughout the universe; and 
hopefulness relies upon the almighty power 
which stoops even when it ewploys an angel 
for the execution of its purposes, and which, 
stooping no more, can render an atom or a 
worm as potent as an angel in the great 
cause. —eligious Herald. 


= 


LENDING CHURCHES. 


We take the following from the Southern 
Churchman :—The Banner of the Cross does 
not like to have our churches loaned to the 
non-Episcopal brethren. After giving two 
accounts, which he says took place in Vir- 
ginia, the editor inquires, ‘‘Can such things 
be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, 
without our special wonder?” to which 
question it is impossible for us to give a 
reply. Never having been overcome by a 
summer cloud, it is utterly impossible for 
us to sympathize with one who has. But 
if the editor will describe his feelings, and 
tell us what they were like when he was 
thus overcome, we shall then be able to 
give him an answer. If he has, however, 
felt badly, we might suggest several reme- 
dies. One is, to know something of the 
laws of the Church which he quotes. The 
bishops of the Church have unanimously 
testified that the canon which our contem- 

orary alludes to, does not forbid the lend- 


| Ing of an Episcopal church to any respect- 


able denomination of Christians. Why in 
the world then, do people, ignorant of this 
fact, continue to quote this canon as if it 
forbid what the Bishops, who know the 
history of the canon, say it does not forbid? 


— 


THE JEWS AND THE POPE. 


The Jews in the Pope’s dominions have 
sent an address to their brethren throughout 
the world, exposing the wrongs they suf- 
fer from the Papal government. The ob- 
ject is to excite such general condemnation 
as to compel the Pope to relieve his Jewish 
subjects. This address furnighes astonish- 
ing proof of the stupidity of the Pope’s 
government, and of the immense distance 
it lags behind the civilization of the age. 
The Jews are crowded into the filthiest and 
most unhealthy quarters of the Roman cities 
and towns, and, whatever may be their 
wealth, are not allowed to reside outside of 
the Jewish quarters. They are excluded 
from every occupation but traffic. No Jew 
can engage in literary or scientific pursuits, 
nor can he become a member of a liberal 
profession. Mechanical arts of every kind 
are to him strictly forbidden. He cannot 
be a possessor of land, nor is he even allow- 
ed to rent it for agricultural purposes. As 
if to add insult to injury, the solace of music 
is denied to him. ‘The members of a race 
which has produced some of the most mar- 
vellous musical geniuses which the world 
has seen, are in the Papal States absolutely 
prohibited from the cultivation of the art in 
public. The police and Inquisition, fine 
and imprisonment await the adventurous 
Hebrew who should dare to play or sing in 
any public assembly. Nor are these the 
heaviest grievances of this persecuted peo- 
san Their marriages are ignored by the 
law, The existence of family relations is 
neither recognized nor guaranteed. Female 
honour is wholly unprotected. The worst 
outrages are regarded as venial where their 
perpetrator is a so-called Christian, and 
their victim one of the despised race. 
Every passport issued to a Jew must be 
countersigned by the Inquisition. With- 
out this additional visé, he is at the mercy 
of any gendarme from the moment that he 
leaves his home to that at which he returns 
to it. His death, like that of an infidel, is 
regarded as of secondary importance, and 
should it take place by violence, entails a 
different and minor penalty from that in- 
flicted for the murder of any other member 
of the community. For smaller injuries it 
: all but impossible for him to obtain re- 

ress. 


— 


THE FEJEE ISLANDS. 


After showing that the gospel has gradu- 
ally advanced in these important Islands 
of the South Seas, until sixty thousand 
of the people have embraced the religion 
of Christ, and eleven thousand are mem- 
bers of the Church, the Rev. J. Malvern 
writes under date of February 17, 1860, as 
follows:—“ But there are 40,000 still hea- 
then, still cannibals, widow stranglers, in- 
fanticides, parricides, matricides; who burn 
the aged alive, and commit every other 
Fijian abomination; ever quarrelling, fight- 
ing, killing and devouring one another. 
Enveloped in Pagan darkness, these souls, 
having no missionary or teacher to proclaim 
to them the gospel (which would disperse 
their gloom) and direct them to the Saviour, 
are, day by day, with their sin and corrup- 
tion, passing into eternity, and going down 
to eternal death and wo. While we would 
not forget other portions of the mission field, 
we are constrained to beseech the Church 
of God still to ‘pity poor Fiji,’ which has 
shown such great willingness to receive 


truth.”’ 


Christian lady, when about to enter upon 


| DIVINE AND HUMAN AGENCY. 


man’s heart,” says Solomon, devis- 
eth his way; but the Lord directeth his 
steps.”” Prov. xvi. 9. Here we have divine 
and human agency in perfect, though mys- 
terious harmony. The heart is free in its 
affections and desires. The mind is free in 
devising ways to secure what the heart 
loves. Every mind is busy planning, and 
is alternately cheered by hope and depressed 
by fear. But over all the tossings and 
heavings of the restless soul, there is a di- 
vine influence controlling and directing. 
How few are there who spend their days in 
the place they had chosen! What numbers 
are disappointed in relation to their most 
cherished purposes and aims! Yet, in spite 
of all that is contingent and uncertain, God 
| has great purposes to accomplish ; ‘and he 
ordinarily uses human instrumentality to 
bring them to pass. The individual aims 
at one thing; God is prepariug him for 
quite another. Jacob had high hopes con- 
cerning his beloved son Joseph; but God 
had other and higher objects to accomplish 
by him, which neither Jacob nor Joseph 
understood. Jacob’s greatest disappoint- 
ment was his chief success, his deepest af- 
fliction, his greatest joy. Saul planned a 
trip to Damascus on a bloody errand. God 
took him to Damascus on an errand of peace 
and love. ' 

Man’s devices are not in God’s way. He 


best. Joseph was compelled to go to Egypt 
against his will. Saul was /ed into Damas- 
cus by the hand of a friend. God had a 
work for each todo. His Spirit dwelt in 
the hearts of both, but their surroundings 
were widely different. 

It was a beautiful country-seat a friend 
of ours had purchased for himself. He was 
fitting it up at great expense. It was to 
be a place where he would entertain his gay 
and dissipated companions, and enjoy to 
his heart’s content the grosser pleasures of 
the world. God had other purposes re- 
specting him. In his providence he took 
from him the charming spot, and left him 
in comparative poverty. He was very re- 
bellious at his loss; but God was leading 
him in a way he did not know. Ere long 
light from above broke in upon his dark- 
ened mind. He found sweet peace in be- 
lieving in Christ, and rejoiced iu a richer 
inheritance. Then he thanked God for his 
terrible disappointment, and recognized in 
that providence the gracious purpose of his 
Heavenly Father. 

A happy thing it is, that whilst God 
leaves the mind free to devise its ways, he 
still directs the steps. We thank him for 
our successes in life. True faith teaches 
us also to praise him for our disappointments. 
It is right for us to lay our plans, as far as 
we can see how to lay them; but it is great- 
| ly wise to commit our way to the Lord, that 
he may save us from our errors, and mis- 
makes, and follies. If we cannot under- 
stand how he can direct our steps, it is 
happy that we know the fact that he can 
and does do it. If we cannot comprehend 
why he afflicts us as he does, it is greatly 
comforting to know that it is ‘for our 
profit, that we may be partakers of his holi- 
ness.”’ | 
Let us learn to pray that God will direct 
our steps continually; and then let us be 
very observant of his providences towards 
us, and of the influence of his Spirit within 
us. “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?’”’ Let this question be repeated daily, 
and let it be done sincerely.— Presbyterian 
Expositor. 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


At a meeting held in Scotland lately, the 
Rev. J. R. Macdougall from Florence made 
an interesting statement as to the steps 
which had been taken to spread the Bible 
in Italy. He began by noticing the great 
change which had taken place in Italy— 
last year people were imprisoned and ex- 
iled for reading the Bible, and now they 
enjoyed comparative freedom. The demand 
for the Bible, and for evangelical treatises 
in Florence, and over the whole country, 
was so great, that two depots had been 
opened in that city, and neither the one 
nor the other had been interfered with by 
the Government, and privately there had 
been every encouragement given for the 
establishment of such*things. They had 
also established two schools, one for boys 
and another for girls, and this was a most 
important branch of their work, as all who 
knew the Italians considered that they 
would have much more success with the 
rising than with the adult generation. They 
employed a number of colporteurs, and they 
had several gratifying instances of the bless- 
ings which had attended the circulation of 
the Bible. The colporteurs met with no 
opposition from the people, but only from 
those dressed in a little brief authority, 
such as the prefects and the delegates. He 
alluded with regret to the divisions which ex- 
isted in the Protestant Church at Florence, 
which had done a great deal to retard its 
progress, and mentioned that a church on a 
Presbyterian basis, with elders, deacons, 
and evangelists, had been established. The 
statement was listened to with great interest 
by a numerous audience. 


Religious Intelligence from Germany 
and Sweden. 


A correspondent furnishes the London 
News of the Churches with an account of a 
visit to the Institution of St. Crischona, 
near Basle. This Institution is designed to 
train up tradesmen of various handicrafts 
for missionary work. Godly, self-devoted 
men are received within its walls, and are 
instructed in the Scriptures and in theology, 
while practising the trades to which they 
have been trained. They are then sent out 
to different parts of the mission field to teach 
the natives the trades, while instructing 
them in Christianity. These missionaries 
have met with remarkable success in Abys- 
sinia and in different parts of India, and 
have been able to establish themselves in 
localities from which others were excluded. 

The event of chief interest in Protestant 
Germany is the announcement of the in- 
tended re-assembling of the Kirchentag in 
September, at Barmen. It was feared that 
this important gathering would be altogether 
put an end to by the jealousy of the High 
Lutheran party. The subjects of discussion 
are well chosen. The first of these, “On 
the great importance of the Old Testament 
in its bearing on Christian knowledge and 
general Christian culture,” is especially 
suitable in Germany, where the office of the 
Old Testament has been so much degraded. 
In Baden, the Upper House has confirmed 
the decision of the Lower House against 
the Concordat, so that the feeling of the 
country has been unanimously expressed. 

The new Toleration Act has now been 
passed by the Swedish Parliament. Though 
the measure is an important step in advance, 
it still renders the consent of the King ne- 
cessary to the organization of any dissenting 
church. It contains a provision, also, to pre- 
vent the spreading of doctrines o to 
those of the National Church beyond the walls 
of dissenting chapels. This clause is exceed- 
ingly vague, and might be made the basis 


either uses them or defeats them as he sees | 


| of continued persecution. It is hoped, 
however, that it will be construed ina fa- 
vourable sense if cases are brought before 
the courts. The subject of Sabbath observ- 
ance 1s attracting increased attention, and 
suggesting numerous petitions to the King. 
The revival continues to be felt to a large 
extent. In Drammen in Norway, there is. 
said to have been an extensive awakening. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN SWEDEN. 


We spoke recently of a Royal propo- 
sition tending to abolish the penalties of 
confiscation, exile, &c., pronounced by law 
against those who abandoned the official 
church; a proposition which, voted by three 
of the four orders of the Dict, has obtained 
the force of law. The Government which 
proposed it, has applied it in the most 
equitable manner. In a district in the 
north, where the pastors lack spiritual life, 
separatism has made rapid progress. The 
Consistory demanded that the State should 
at least punish the heads of the movement. 
The reply of the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship has been quite different from what 
might have been feared. The Government 
refuses to interfere directly; it wishes the 
clergy themselves to act by persuasion, and 
it reserves its influence to fill the places of 
pastors by men of a living piety. Although 
the Minister does not say it directly, it is 
easy to infer from his letter that, in hia 
opinion, it is the spiritual death of the cler- 
gy that is causing separatism, and that the 
remedy ought to be applied where the evil 
really is. Recent news from Sweden con- 
curs in representing that there is a fresh 
awakening of religious life.—Archives du 
Christianisme. 


— 


INCREASING LIGHT. © 


Christianity has kept pace with science 
and the arts. At no previous date of the 
world’s history has it been professed in 
greater purity of doctrine, by as great a 
number of human beings, and with so much 
of the respect and reverence of mankind. 
It is now more than ever the religion of the 
world. No other has such influence over 
the nations; no other is gaining strength; 
every other is on the wane. [very advance 
in science, every investigation of the ruins 
of the buried past, every step taken in the 
emancipation of the race, every change in 
the political relations of kingdoms and em- 
pires, serve but the more to confirm its 
claims, to illustrate its truth, to develope its 
energies, and to strengthen its hold upon 
the conscience and heart. Every thing in- 
dicates that ere long every other religion 


must give place to the religion of the Bible, 


and flee away as the shadows of night before 
the rising sun.— Dr. Hatfield. 


‘JHE BEATEN PATHS. 


Writing to a young lady who was thrown 
into doubt by the happy experiences of 
other Christians, John Newton said—*I 
advise you not to be troubled by what you 
hear of other folks’ experience, but kee 
close to the written word, where you will 
meet with much to encourage you, though 
you often feel yourself weary and heav 
laden. For my own part, I like that pat 
best which is well beaten by the footsteps 
of the flock, though it is not always pleasant 
and strewed with flowers.” This advice is 
wise. No two countenances are alike; and 
no two minds were cast in the same mould. 
And the religious exercises of different 
Christians vary as much as their faces and 
their minds. Still, as in many respects all 
faces are alike, and so all minds ; so spiritual 
life is substantially the same in all. In the 
great points of Christian experience, all 
agree. There is a beaten path in which 
the flock are accustomed to travel; and this 
path is made very distinct in the Scriptures. 
In the spiritual life of God’s people we see 
sameness in connection with great variety 
—the same life in all its essential features, 
endlessly varied in its manifestations by in- 
dividual peculiarities, by peculiar circum- 
stances, and peculiar dispensations of divine 
providence and divine grace. The experi- 
ences of others may teach us much that is 
valuable; but the written word must be our 
guide.—Presbyterian Expositor. 


A TEST. 


Every true child of God will earnestly 
desire to be conformed to his will, not only 
in the way of submission, but in the dis- 
charge of active duty. The mind that is 
enlightened to discern the beauty of holi- 
ness will desire to be arrayed in that holi- 
ness. The mind that perceives the excel- 
lence of the divine law will desire to render 
that law all the obedience it demands. A 
spiritual view of the amiability of the di- 
vine character must excite the ardent aspi- 
ration to be conformed to that character. 
There are some who are satisfied with what 
they consider ‘‘just religion enough to carry 
them to heaven.” They regard it as they 
would the money requisite to bear the ex-— 
penses of a journey—as the bridge which 
was strong enough to carry them safely 
over a chasm which could not otherwise be 
crossed. Of the genuineness of such piety 
we stand in doubt. There is little reason 


| to believe that such persons have ever been 


spiritually enlightened to discover the vile- 
ness of their own hearts, or the purity of 
the law of God. He who is conscious of 
the defilement of sin must seek to be utter- 
ly delivered, not only from its condemna- 
tion, but from its contamination. Every 
one who has hope in Christ will endeavour 
to purify himself even as He is pure. But 
are such efforts consistent with being satis- 
fied with low attainments in piety? How 
can such an one regard it as the very con- 
summation of heavenly bliss not only to see 
Christ in glery, but to be likehim? When 
the renewed heart pants after God, the 
living God, it desires him not only as the 
source of happiness, but as the Spirit of 
holiness. The prayer of the growing Chris- 
tian is not only, “Lift upon me the light of 
thy countenance, and grant me the joys of 
thy salvation,” but “create within me a 
clean heart, and renew a right spirit within. 
me;” “Order my footsteps by thy word.” 
— Central Presbyterian. 


JOHN NEWTON’S EXPERIENCE. 


I am now in my seventy-second year, and 
seem to have lived long enough for myself; 
I have known something of the evil of life, 
and have had a large share of the good. I 
know what the world can do, and I know — 
what it cannot do; it can neither give nor 
take away that peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding ; it cannot soothe a wound- 
ed conscience, nor enable us to meet death 
with comfort. That you, my dear sir, may 
have an abiding and abounding experience 
that the gospel is a catholicon, adapted to 
all our wants and all our ae and a 
suitable help when every other help fails, is 


the sincere and ardent prayer of your affec- 


tionate friend. 
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“SATURDAY, July 28, 1860. 
or Dr. Van RenssELAER.—We 
regret to announce that the Rev. Cortlandt 
Van Rensselaer, D.D., departed this life on 
Wednesday morning, 25th inst., at his 
residence, Burlington, New Jersey. An 
extended notice will be given next week. 


— 


PATRIARCH OF THE PRESBYTERY OF NEW 
Yorx.—The Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring of 
Now York has almost completed the fiftieth 
year of bis pastorate over the Brick Church 
ofthatcity. Itis known to most of our read- 

vers that he never had any other charge. He 
commenced his labours in New York when 
Drs. Mason, Miller, Romeyn, Rowan, and 
Milledoler, adorned the pulpit in that city. 
We are informed that he will preach his 
fiftieth anniversary sermon on the first 
Sabbath morning of next month, to-morrow 
week, August 5th; and that his people de- 
sign on the succeeding day (Monday, the 
6th of August) to present him a memorial, 
to be accompanied by several addresses from 
some of the senior members of the church 
and others. The latter services will take 
place in the church at six o'clock, P. M., 


precisely. 


THe Cuorcu Boston.—Inquiry 
has been made of us as to the success of 
the effort made to relieve the [First Pres- 
byterian Church in Boston of its embar- 
rassment. We have received no positive 
information; but we learn, indirectly, that 
an arrangement has been made whereby 
the church property is secured, and the 
prospect made good for the ultimate re- 
moval of the debt. 
Revrvat at Corisco.~—The Rev. Mr. 
Clemens, a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board in Corisco, Africa, in writing to the 
Rev. E. J. Pierce, a returned missionary 
now in Philadelphia, speaks of a power- 
ful work of grace at that station. He 
says:—God has added to our Church 


fourteen more members at the last com-’ 


munion season, and we now number forty- 
We have three good and faithful 
ruling elders. 1 wish you were here to 
see what God hath wrought. Day after 
to-morrow we expect to form a Presby- 
tery. There are still a number in the 
classes who will be admitted next commu- 
nion, The preaching is exciting much 
opposition. The natives are afraid that all 
the people will become Christians, and they 
are beginning to set themselves in opposi- 
tion.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
for the Rev. A. H. Lackey, Albany, [lli- 
nois, since our acknowledgment of last 
week, from T. H., Natchez, Miss., $100; 
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THe Irish Revivat.—In the recent 
work written by the Rev. W. Gibson of 
Belfast, and entitled «« The Year of Grace,” 
the author gives the following summary of 
results as far as the Presbyterian cqngrega- 
tions of Ulster are concerned. Out of 450 
congregations to which he had sent circu- 
lars asking for information, he received re- 
plies from 307. According to these returns 
between three and four hundred Roman 
Catholics have been converted, and not less 
than 10,636 communicants added to the 
churches. As other evangelical denomina- 
tions have also shared in the blessing, and 
as the work still progresses, there is great 
cause of thankfulness for the present, and 
of hope for the future. Popery is indeed 
losing ground so fast, both by emigration 
and the inroads of evangelical religion, 
that it has become a serious question 
whether Protestantism may not soon gain 
the ascendancy in the land. There is every 
prospect that it will at no distant day, and 
so dispel the darkness that has so long 

brooded over unhappy Ireland. 

Sittinc Durina PRAYER —We cut the 
following from an exchange paper :—“ Dur- 
ing a session of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1721, one of the members 
of the House sat down in prayer-time. 
The Speaker, after prayer, asked the reason 
of it. He said he could not join with them 
in calling God ‘ Our Father.’ The House 
immediately resolved ‘that Philip Tabor 
be expelled this House, as not wortby to 
continue a member thereof.’ ”’ 

Many persons who now sit at prayer 
charge it to the very long prayers made by 
most pastors, or else excuse themselves by 
reason of feeble health. Perhaps, too, some 
may be swayed by their inability to say, 
Our Father.”’ 


THE Repertory.—The July 
number of the Biblical Jtepertory and 
Princeton Review contains: : 

Ist. The Bible its own Witness and I[n- 
terpreter. A satisfactory and able article, 
in which the Bible is its own vindicator 
against a false philosophy. 

2d. The Heathen Inexcusable for their 
Idolatry, which presents just and important 
views, taking away those grounds of apol- 
ogy for the heathen so often urged. 

3d. Theories of the Eldership. A con- 
tinuation of an article in the last number, 
and not yet finished. It is a very elaborate 
and thorough examination of the question, 
about which there are several theories. 

4th. Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy 
of the Conditioned. The tone of this arti- 
cle is very far from being so favourable to 
the metaphysical speculations of Sir William 
as the one in a former number, which was 
so flattering. 

Sth and 6th. Dr. Hodge’s review of the 
Assembly’s Proceedings, and his Doctrine 
on Presbyterianism. Both will be read with 
mach interest. 

Short notices of late publications close 
the number. | 


THe SOUTHERN PREsBYTERIAN REVIEW. 
—This well conducted quarterly for July 
embraces : 

lst. The Westminster Review on Chris- 
tian Revivals. The article is a forcible 
reply to the sneers of that graceless Review, 
which, we are sorry, bears the name of 
Westminster. 

2d. The Pastoral Duties of Ruling Elders 
is practical, suggestive, important. 

3d. Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead, 
as its title imports, exposes a great Popish 
dogma. 

4th. A Supernatural Revelation Neces- 
sary. An important subject well discussed. 

5th. The Knowledge of God as Obtained 
from Scripture and from Nature. This, too, 
is one of those excellent subjects in which 
all are interested, and which, from its in- 
telligent treatment, will claim attention. 

Gth. Review of the Proceedings of the 
late General Assembly. The article is by 
Dr. Adger, and of course is not quite from 
the same stand-point as the one in the Je- 
pertory. Both should be read and com- 
pared. 

The number closes with brief reviews. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


HE General Assembly, at its late meet- 
ing, commended the case of the French 
Colony at St. Anne to the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions, that the spiritual interests of 
the people might be provided for in the 
fullest manner. The Board most heartily 
concur in the propriety of immediate and 
enlarged efforts in that direction. The 
Rev. Mr. Chiniquy has been appointed a 
missionary under the Board, that he might 
be enabled to devote his time and talents 
to the extension of his great and wonderful 
labours without being oppressed by the pe- 
cuniary anxietics which have hitherto so 
heavily weighed on his mind; and mea- 
sures have been initiated to provide suita- 
ble co-workers, who, possessed of the requi- 
site qualifications, may prove eminently 
serviceable in promoting this second refor- 
mation. 

In this enterprise the Board can only 
hope to be sustained by extra zeal and ef- 
fort on the part of the Church. God, in 
his providence, has directed attention to it 
as one of great interest and promising 
prognostics. The French Canadians, not 
only in the United States, to which many 
of them have emigrated, but in the British 
provinces, are in precisely that state of 
mind in which the right kind of mission- 
aries would have the fairest prospect of 
successful labours. Popery is fast losing 
its hold upon them, and they are looking 
for a better way.. Will not the Presbyte- 
rian Church seize. the opportunity of secur- 
ing their full spiritual emancipation? Low 
noble the work which it has already per- 
formed ! | 

The temporal sufferings of these peo- 
ple have been gery mitigated. After 
a serics of advefse providences, they are 
cheered with the prospect of a rich har- 
vest, and should no unpropitious circum- 
stances arise, they will soon be able to 
support themselves. Now their great want 
is church accommodation and ministers of 
God to watch for and feed their souls. We 
sincerely hope that the Board of Domestic 
Missions will be cheerfully and efficiently 
sustained in their efforts to provide the 
latter. If any should be disposed to say 
that their Christian liberality is too often 
appealed to, and that no sooner have they 
met the claims of one object than another 
is presented, we have only to say that they 
are not required to give what they do not 
possess, and what an enlightened conscience 
does not require them to give. When they 
have fully made up their minds that they 
are under no obligations to the Giver of all 
good, then, but not till then, may they 
safely disregard all appeals of the kind. It 
is a settled fact that “to do good and to be 
ready to distribute,” is a duty enjoined by 
God, and who is prepared to say, “Thou 
art a hard master, reaping where thou haat 
not strewn’? Blessed is the cheerful giver 
—he is not so much doing a favour to 
others as to himself in increasing the 
amount of his blessedness. ’ 


DRUSES AND MARONITES. 


HE painful interest excited by the 
buteheries in Syria will naturally give 

rise to a desire to know something more of 
the parties engaged in this ferocious inter- 
necine warfare. These parties are the 
Druses and the Maronites. Both the origin 
and the religion of the former are involved 
in considerable mystery. They derive their 


name.from Mohammed Eben Ismael, sur- 


named El Drusi, a follower of Hakem, 
who is supposed to have founded the sect 
in the eleventh century. To this Hakem 
they pay supreme homage, as an incarna- 
tion of the Deity. They regard him as the 
Creator of all things, the only Lord of all, 
and the final Judge of the earth. They 
practise neither circumcision, praying, nor 
fasting. ‘hey drink wine, eat pork, and 
allow marriages between near relatives. 
They have many singular rites, known 
only to the initiated. And this is about 
the sum of our knowledge of their religion, 
which has nothing in common with that of 
either Mohammedans or Jews. They are 
governed by an Ewir or Prince, chosen by 
themselves, but approved by the Turkish 
government. They are an exceedingly 
brave and warlike people, numbering about 
one hundred thousand souls. They occupy 
forty large towns in the southern portion 
and on the western slope of Lebanon pro- 
per, and eighty villages in Anti-Lebanon. 
Besides this there are upwards of two hun- 
dred villages occupied by a mixed popula- 
tion of Druses and Christians, and scattered 
through the mountains. | 

The Maronites aréa sect of Christians 
which had its origin among the Monothe- 
lites, who, having been condémned by the 
Council of Constantinople in the seventh 
century, found a refugein Lebanon. They 
took their name from Johu Mavo, their 
first Bishop. In the twelfth century they 
renounced the opinions of the Monothelites, 
and were received into the Church of Rome, 
making it, however, as a condition of ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of the Pope, 


| that their religious. tenets and rites should 


be respected. Their Church Constitution 
resembles that of the old Greek Church. 
They are still nomiaally connected with 
Rome, and the Pope pays the expenses of 
their public worship. There is also a college 
at Rome for the education of their clergy. 
They number about one hundred and eighty 
thousand. They inhabit (or did inhabit 
until now) many villages scattered through- 
out Lebanon, and have two hundred con- 
vents for men and women. They are a 
peaceful, and perhaps we might add, a 
cowardly people. | 

Between the Druses and the Maronites 
there has always existed the most intense 
hostility. This hostility has frequently 
broken out into open warfare, which has 
raged to a greater or less extent, and with 
varying fortunes. But never has a war 
arisen which has assumed such vast pro- 
portions as the present one. It seems to 
be a war of extermination, and accompanied 
by atrocities that make the blood run cold. 
The advantage is altogether on the side of 
the Druses. They have laid waste the 
whole country with fire and sword, destroy- 
ing every Christian village they could find, 
and murdering indiscriminately even wo- 
men and children. By our latest advices 
we learn that Zahleh, the last refuge of the 
Christians, has fallen into their hands, and 
has been burnt to the ground. This com- 
pletes the destruction of the Christian pow- 
er, and makes Lebanon truly a desolation. 
How many mission stations have been swept 
utterly away, and how much missionary 
labour has thus been brought to naught we 
have not yet learned. 

There is one feature of this war which 
will arrest particular attention, and un- 
doubtedly lead to the gravest consequences. 
It has been participated in largely by the 
Moslem authorities, and the Turkish gov- 
ernment is directly responsible for the wide 
destruction which it has either directed, 
winked at, or been unable to prevent. We 
are not among those who have ever believ- 


ed in the tolerance of the present Sultan, 


or that Mohammedanism is a whit more 
liberal now than it ever was. But even 
supposing this to be the case, ought a gov- 
ernment to be longer tolerated that cannot 
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ernment that will permit such atrocities 
as those we have just witnessed ? It is a 
question of humanity and not of diplomacy. 
We believe it was a grand mistake in the 
Allied powers, to use the mildest possible 
term, to prop up such a miserable and ac- 


cursed despotism, and thus permit it to bear 


such fruits in'Syria. We trust the ‘sick 
man” will now be suffered to die outright, 
whatever becomes of the balance of power. 
Let the cry of humanity first be heard; and 
then, if they will, let kings quarrel about 
crowns and boundaries. We are glad to 
see, even at this late hour, that there isa 
move in the right direction, and that Louis 
Napoleon has sent word to the imbecile 
Sultan that these atrocities muststop. He 
has the honour of first raising his voice in 
behalf of the oppressed, and initiating an 
intervention in which all the great powers 
will join. Our own government has an in- 
terest here, too. Our missionaries have 
been insulted, maltreated, and perhaps 
murdered; and our citizens, who traverse 
that country more and more every year, 
are always in danger of their lives. The 
only way to improve the condition of things 
is to get rid of the Turk altogether. We 


hope it will be done, and that the Kastern | 


question will again arise, and this time be 
settled in the interests of religion and hu- 
manity. 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. 


\ E have already spoken of the won- 

derful change which a few years 
have wrought in Germany in favour of 
evangelical religion. This was mainly ow- 
ing to the re-action in the German mind 
occasioned by the ultraism and impiety of 
such writers as Strauss, a re-action that 
was favoured by the present king, a man 
of decidedly evange'ical sentiments, who 
used all his authority to advance evan- 
gelical men to places of trust in the Church 
and the Universities. 

We are glad to see that the Prince 
Regent, now the actual possessor of the 
throne, is following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor, and doing all in his 
power to advance the truth. A corres- 
pondent of the Independent, after speaking 
of the control exercised by the evangelicals 
over the Gustavus Adolpbus Association, 
and the failure of the attempt by the 
High-church and Rationalistic party to 
prevent the assembling of the Church Diet, 
continues thus: 7 

“The progress of evangelical principles 
is especially visible in the State Church of 
Prussia. The Minister of Public Worship, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, fully justifies 
the great expectations which his appoint- 
ment raised in all evangelical Christians. 
There is probably no man in Germany who 
combines, to an equal degree, the highest 
literary attainments, great statesmanship, 
and deep personal piety. The high and 
influential posts in the Church are gradu- 
ally manned with men of decidedly evan- 
gelical views; thus, in particular, two Su- 
perintendentships-General, those of the pro- 
vinces of Saxony and Prussia, have been 
filled by two distinguished evangelical theo- 
logians, Professor Lehnerdt of Berlin, and 
Professor Moll of Halle. Of more lasting 
importance—for the good influence of the 
clerical appointments may be at once 
stopped and counteracted by the appoint- 
ment of a High Lutheran or Rationalistic 
Minister of Public Worship—the introduc- 
tion of the new Church Constitution pro- 
mises to be. It provides for the represen- 
tation of the laity in every congregation, 
while heretofore, in the six eastern pro- 
vinces, (Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, 
Saxony, Prussia, and Posen,) the govern- 
ment, the pastor, and the private patron of 
a church, had held in their hands an abso- 
lute control of all the affairs cf a congrega- 
tion. 
the laity a greater interest in the affairs 
of the Church, and to promote the gra- 
dual emancipation of the Church from the 
State.” 


FELIX’S CONVICTION. 


\ HEN Paul reasoned of righteousness, 

temperance, and judgment to come, 
the impression produced on the mind of 
Felix was powerful, and was made mani- 
fest to others by his agitation; it was 
genuine conviction, for the time, that what 
the Apostle declared was both true and 
momentous; but instead of yielding to it 
at once, he compromised with conscience 
by a promise that he would attend to these 
solemn considerations at another and more 
convenient time. That was the crisis of 
his spiritual state, and it was in all proba- 
bility the last time that his conscience was 
disturbed. So wholly were his convictions 
quenched, and so obdurate did his heart 
become, that he sent for Paul often after 
this, not to hear him again on the subject 
which had so alarmed him, but with a hope 
that the Apostle would tender to him a 
sufficient bribe to purchase his liberty! 
That is the last we hear of the concern of 
Felix. He had a glorious opportunity of 
securing his salvation, which he put aside, 
and then his sordid soul preferred money 
to salvation. 

Is it not often so now? Do not first 
convictions resisted often seal a man’s fate 
for ever? And does not the love of the 
world, and especially of its riches, very 
often so overpower the genuine convictions 
of the soul as to shut it out from the king- 
dom of heaven for ever? Had Paul brought 
forth gold, and persuaded [elix that he 
could have made gain of godliness, he 
would have found comparatively little dif- 
ficulty in inducing him to become a nomi- 
nal professor; but as there was no money 
forthcoming, he continued to set at defi- 
ance righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. The lessons taught here 
are these—take heed how you trifle with 
the operations of the Holy Ghost, and 
take further heed that you do not suffer 
the love of money to fix its deadly grasp 
upon your soul. ie 

PatnTED Canvass.—Sir Culling Eard- 
ley, who has more than the honour of an 
earthly title, and whom grace has made a 
nobleman, was the possessor of a rich gal- 
lery of paintings, which he has recently 
sold. Some idea may be formed of the 
amount of useless capital invested in paint- 
ed canvass, when it is known that one of 
these pictures, painted by Rubens, brought, 
under the hammer of the auctioneer, the 
sum of thirty-seven thousand dollars; and 
another, by Murillo, the sum of forty-five 
thousand dollars! We are lovers of pic- 
tures, but it strikes us as a species of mad- 
ness to affix such prices to the productions 
of the brush, and yet these are comparative- 
ly low prices when the reputed value of 
others is taken into the account. It is 
said of Napoleon I. that in one of his con- 
quests he found in a Romish cathedral the 
statues of the twelve Apostles in solid sil- 
ver. He ordered them to the melting-pot, 
that they might be converted into useful 
currency. This act was deemed sacrilege 
by many, but Napoleon’s shrewd reply. was, 
«As Apostles, they should be going about 
doing good;- they have been idle long 
enough, and I will now send them on their 
proper mission.”” We hope that Sir Cul- 
ling Eardley has come to a similar conclu- 
sion, and that the capital long locked up in 
these pictures has now been liberated to go 


or will not control its own subjects—a gov- | forth on missions of mercy. 


It can hardly fail to awaken among 
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Various Religious and Benevolent Movements— 
The Moral Power for Good in London— 
Shoe Black Brigades—A Visit to One of 
Thenm— Female Ragged: School—The Author 
of “The Missing Link” and Her Valuable 
Undertaking—Poor Women at Work among 
Their Own Class—Meetings for Fallen Wo- 
men— What we Saw at one of Them—Move- 
ments among the Hiyher Classes—Religious 
Svirées at the Houses of the Nobility and Gen- 
try— What One Man is Doing—Lord Shafis- 
bury and his Noble Mission. 


Lonpon, June, 1860. 

Judging from what falls under the casual 
notice of a visitor to London, the impression 
as to the amount of moral and religious power 
would not be favourable. There is the rush 
of commerce and the display of rank and 
wealth, and the formalism and lifelessness in 
the worship of the cathedrals and churches 
most apt to be seen by strangers. But when 
one is thrown into circumstances to enable 
him to discover the true extent of the vital 
working piety, and the multiplied and well, 
adjusted instrumentalities for reaching, and, as 
far as possible, removing every sort of evil, and 
for spreading abroad the gospel, he will look 
upon matters much more favourably. For 
myself, I was both delighted and surprised at 
the great numbers of the truly excellent of 
the earth whom I saw here, and with their 
zeal and ingenuity in promoting Christ’s 
kingdom. This letter will be devoted to 
speaking of some of the appliances of benevo- 
lence and religion as we witnessed them in 
operation, and some of which have not been 
much spoken of in the newspapers. 

One morning, after rising earlier than usual, 
and much sooner than sleepy-headed London 
does, we made our way through some two 
miles of this wilderness of streets, to the head- 
quarters of the “‘Shoe-Black Brigades.” We 
were shown into a coffee-room on the ground 
fluor, where were two long tables, at which 
were already seated eight or ten boys of about 
twelve or fifteen years old, in red jackets, very 
energetically breakfasting on bread and butter 
and coffee. They all gave us a cheerful greet- 
ing, bowing, smiling, and jerking at their fore- 
tops quite spasmodically. Others were coming 
in in their rough clothes, and after exchanging 
them for the red flannel uniform of their bri- 
gade, taking their places, until there were near- 
ly sixty around the tables. 

This establishment, as I may as well say to 
the reader at once, is a sort of product of the 
Ragged-schools. Those schools, as is well 
known, were instituted as a means of getting 
hold of the tens of thousands of poor neglected 
children who swarm the dens and thorough- 
fares of London, and have heretufore furnished 
the fresh material for every species of crimi- 
nals, and for the almshcuse, the prisons, and 
the gallows. These Shoe-Black Brigades were 
organized for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to boys who had been in the schools, and 
of enabling them in this way not only to earn 
their living in an honest and reputable way, 
but for becoming eventually respectable and 
useful members of society. By way of invest- 
ing this feature of the movement with all the 
moral power possible, admission to the Bri- 
gades was made a reward of merit. No boy 
was to be enrolled in their ranks who had not 
shown himeelf worthy of such company by his 
good character and general attention to his 
duties, There are eleven brigades, in each of 
which, when full, there are seventy-six. mem- 
bers; this one at present has sixty-three, and 
each has its own headquarters. A building is 
rented for this purpose, the expense of which 
is provided for by the Ragged-school Union, 
but a great part of which is returned to them 
by the money paid in by the boys for their 
subsistence. These establishments, in addi- 
dition to being in charge of a paid manager, 
are also under the supervision of active bene- 
volent gentlemen, who, I believe, undertake 
the service in rotation. 

It was to one of these fountains of truly be- 
nevolent influences that our visit of this morn- 
ing was made, and the neat appearance of 
every thing, the happy countenances of the 
little fellows, and their brisk energetic move- 
ments indicated at once that the enterprise 
was a success. They are charged for their 
meals at the rate of one cent for a small cup 
of coffee, two cents for the large ones, and for 
a large slice of bread and butteronecent. The 
average cost of a breakfast is three cents. As 
they cannot leave their stands during the day, 
they take something with them for their din- 
ners, or in some cases bring it from such homes 
as they may happen to have. The receipts of 


all are paid in every evening, and the boy who 


brings in most in a month is honoured with a 
medal. One of these boys took in 1300 pen- 
nies, or about $16 of our money, one month. 
Of their earnings a certain portion goes to the 
establishment, to assist in defraying the gen- 
eral é@xpenses; another portion is given to 
them to carry home to their parents if they 
have any, and the remainder is deposited for 
their benefit in a savings’ bank. One of these 
boys has now nearly one hundred dollars de- 
posited. They are stationed at various points 
within the precincts of their brigade, and in 
order to give every one an equal chance for the 
best place, they are constantly rotating, no one 
being allowed to occupy a station more than 
three days atatime. Their charge for black- 
ing @ pair of boots is two cents, though many 
persons give them more. The customer stops 
in the street and puts his foot on their box, 
whilst the work is performed. - Summer is 
their harvest time, the pedestrian public, I 
suppose, regarding it as impossible to keep the 
shine on their shoe leather“Amid the mud and 
mire of winter. 

As soon as breakfast was over all were as- 
sembled in a large room above, where prayers 
were conducted by a London barrister, whose 
turn it happened to be. Ile made an excel- 
lent extempore prayer, closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which they all joined. Prayers 
over, the barrister commenced with discipline, 
‘‘No. 58, you haveo’t combed your head this 
morning.” No. 58 looked guilty, and a great 
many hands were smoothing down a great 
many other rather carrotty-looking locks. 
“No. 43, you talked and Jaughed during pray- 
ers.” ‘No, I didn’t sir; please sir, I never 
did no such thing.” Notwithstanding this 
very positive denial of the soft impeachment, 
No. 43 was suspended for a week, or perhaps 
a month, this having been a fault to which he 
was somewhat addicted. The suspension de- 
prived him of all the rights and privileges of 
the Brigade. This punishment, of course, 


| would seem to involve the possibility of their 


getting off into the great vortex of the streets 
again, but the appeal to their self-respect is 
usually found to be an effective remedial agen- 
cy. No. 38 was then called forward, and re- 
monstrated with about his general tardiness 
and unprofitableness. He excused himself in 
various ways, but was finally dismissed alto- 
gether, which meant that he must go back to 
the Ragged School, and no longer enjoy the 
honour and emoluments of membership in the 
Shoe-black Brigade. The above numbers, I 
must say, are not designed as strictly accur- 
ate. 

I was greatly gratified with what I saw 
as to the entire management of this organiza- 
tion, and there is every reason to believe that 
it is rescuing not a few of the young of Lon- 
don from ruin, and preparing them for useful- 
ness here, and glory hereafter. Subsequently, 
in passing through the streets, we woald oc- 
casionally be grested by a grin, a nod, anda 
spasmodic jerk at his foretop, us one of these 
little fellows recognized us from his stand. 

On another occasion I went though one of 
the Female Ragged Schools, which gave the 
same evidence of good management. The 
matron, or at least the female official whom 
we saw, seemed a person of character and 
great kind-heartedness, and admirably adapted 
fur such a post. She had herself been twice 
to Canada, with companies of the girls from 
the institution, to put out to places there, 
and had a photograph of each group hanging 
on the wall, as well as one of a company they 
had sent to Australia. The building has ac- 
commodations for fifty, and is kept in very 
neat order. It is in St. Giles, a neighbourhood 


famed the world over as one of the worst in 
London, and one which, of course, was spe- 
cially in need of such truly benevolent work. 
Among the benevolent instrumentalities of 
more recent origin is that set on foot by a lady 
who prefers that her name should not appear in 
the newspapers, but who may be indicated as the 
author of “ The Missing Link,” a work which 
has been re-published in America, and which 
will give its readers a correct idea of the agen- 
cy she has organized. In a few words, I may 
say that the principle of the thing is taking 
women of the humble classes, who have been 
converted and have the proper qualifications, 
and setting them to work among their own 
class. This excellent lady has been the means 


-of employing a large corps of these women as 


Bible colporteurs among the poor. They take 
out Bibles to sell; the sales, of course, being 
effected on very easy terms, either as to the 
amount asked or the times of payment; and at 
the same time they do a sort of missionary 
labour. It is thought that they understand 
best howto reach their own class, and that 
they can more readily win their sympathy and 
confidence. We visited the bome of the author 
of “The Missing Link” on a Saturday, the 
day that these labourers bring in their reports 
for the week, and receive orders fur the week 
ensuing. They were evidently very humble, 
plain persons; but their hearts seemed to be 
in the right place, and they are no doubt doing 
an important missionary service. The excel- 
lent lady who is the author of this movement 
is gifted with a vigorous mind and a good 
stock of discretion, and I should judge man- 
aged those under her direction with much 
skill and ability. 

But perhaps the most novel, and in some 
respects the most painfully important of all 
the products of London benevolence and piety, 
is the effurt recently entered upon in behalf of 
the poor fallen women of the streets—a class, 
in my humble opinion, shamefully neglected 
in our own country, as they have been hereto- 
fore in England. The present effort, I think, 
originated chiefly with the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel. At any rate, I know that he 
has taken a very deep interest in it, and has 
been one of its chief promoters. 
of the Presbyterian have been apprized of the 
expedient adopted for reaching these poor 
creatures—that of inviting them to a midnight 
soirée, where, in addition to some little enter- 
tainment, it was designed to address them in- 
dividually and collectively, in such a way as 
might possibly lead them to a better life, and 
as, at any rate, would show them that there 
are those who care for their reformation, 
and will do all in their power to help them. 
We had the opportunity to attend one of 
these meetings. It was the last of the 
season, and designed specially fur French 
women, considerable numbers of whom are 
brought to London, and whose condition is 
said to be, because of their being strangers 
in a strange land, more desperate and pitiable 
than that of any others. The invitations are 
issued on a handsomely engraved card, ask- 
ing the pleasure of the company of the re- 
cipient at the place specitied, St. James’ 
Restaurant, Picadilly, to meet friends who are 
interested in their welfare, and stating that 
tea and coffee will be served at midnight. 
These invitations are sent to the lodging- 
places of the poor girls. At the previous 
meetings they have attended to the number 
of two or three hundred. Whether it were 
curiosity, or a sort of frolic, that brought 
many of them, I cannot say, but the result 
has been encouraging. On this occasion, as 
the class invited were foreigners, the attend- 
ance, as might have been expected, was small, 
there not being over twenty present. Before 
leaving America, I had seen a statement in 
one of the daily papers that it was none but 
those who had well-nigh run their race of 
sin, the old and faded, who came here. This 
is not so. Some who were present this eve- 
ning were not over seventeen, and others were 
from twenty to twenty-four, and in possession 
of well-nigh whatever attractions they may 
ever have possessed. . 

St. James’ Restaurant is in one of the 
most fashionable parts of London, and I 
suppose belongs to the better class of such 
establishments. It is furnished, as is usually 
the case, with small round tables, on many of 
which at this time were tea and coffee, bread 
and butter, and a plate of cakes. As the 
guests of the night dropped in, they took their 
seats at these at their option; and after their 
repast, some of the ministers and others pres- 
ent conversed with them. Their story, as 
might be supposed, in most cases was a sad 
one, and filled our hearts with the profoundest 
pity. It seemed to me that if even their most 
sensual associates in sin had heard what we 
heard from some of them, they could no 
longer have the heart to encourage them in 
their career. <A friend whu was present that 
evening was so overcome by what he saw of 
this exhibition of moral ruin, that even after 
he had returned home he wept like a child. _ 

Some time having been spent in conversa- 
tion, religious services were commenced, and 
the Rev. William Moncd from Paris, who was 
invited to be present for the purpose, deliy- 
ered a familiar and affectionate address, very 
appropriate to such an occasion. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to say whether or not any 
permanent impression was produced by that 
night’s effort; but certain it is that some who 
seemed most indifferent wept most bitterly 
before they left. As the result of the pre- 
vious meetings, the Reformatories for such 
persons are already full. Those who have 
undertaken this movement are deserving of 
much commendation. For many reasons it 
costs no little self-denial, and is attended with 
no ordinary difficulties. It is to be hoped 
that another season the effort may be renewed, 
and with still greater encouragement. And 
in our own land, whether or not this be the 
precise form the movement should assume, 
surely something should be done far more 
thoroughly and energetically than has yet 
been attempted for arresting the thousands 


of these unfortunates who infest our cities, © 


marching with rapid steps themselves to per- 

dition, and carrying so many with them. 
Whilst these benevolent operations are go- 

ing on in behalf of the humble, the outcast, 


and degraded, I must not fail to notice the 


movements for good in progress among those 
occupying the higher ranks of society. Some 
reference has already been made to this in 
what was said in a letter of Edinburgh. In 
London, however, the matter has taken an- 
other shape. For some time past soirees have 
been held at the houses of distinguished per- 
sons who feel a deep interest in the promo- 
tion of vital and intelligent piety, with spe- 
cial reference to their religious influence. 
Having attended two of these whilst in Lon- 
don, I may be able to give the reader some 
idea of them. The following is a copy of 
the engraved card of invitation we received 
to the first of the two: 


Eaton Square.-—The Dowager Lady 
D—— requests the honour of Dr. and Mrs. 
’3 and Miss ’3 company on Wednes- 
day evening, the 9th inst., when information 
will be given on the revival of religion in 
Sweden. 

‘Tea and coffee at half-past seven o’elock. 
Conversation frum eight to half-past ten 
o’clock. 

answer is requested.” 


On arriving at Lady D——’s, the guests 
were shown into an apartment where tea 
and coffee were on the table, and where each 
one, as he came in, was helped without cere- 
mony. The guests having afterwards assem- 
bled in the parlours above, the Hon. Mr. Ash- 
ley, brother of the Earl of Shaftsbury, took 
charge of the meeting. A good deal of the 
time was occupied with very interesting re- 
marks by the Rev. Mr. Scott, a Wesleyan 
minister who has spent a number of years 
in Sweden, in regard to the work of grace 
in that country. Some of his statements 
were very remarkable. He said, for instance, 
that a publisher and bookseller, perhaps the 
largest in Sweden, who had formerly made a 
great deal of money by selling worke of fic- 
tion, had said that his sales in that depart- 
ment had fallen to comparatively nothing, and 
that his chief trade now is in religious books. 
He also gave scme very extraordinary items 
of information ia regard to the decline of 
intemperance, heretofure the prevailing sin of 
Sweden. Various questions were proposed, 


The readers. 


and remarks made by others present, and at | 
about ten o’clock the religious part of the 
evening was closed by extemporaneous pray- 
ers, after which a little conversation ensued, 
when, having taken leave of the hostess, the 
company dispersed. Quite a number of those 
present were from the nobility and the 
higher classes of society, and it was really 
cheering tosee amongst those who are usually 
so much characterized by worldliness such 
indications of genuine, vital godliness, 

The other soiree of a similar description 
which I attended was on the Camberwell 
side of the Thames, and was less formal 
than that just spoken of. It began, after tea 
and coffee, with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, like an ordinary prayer-meeting, and 
then became quite a conference. They ap- 
plauded too, and cried ‘hear, hear,” as in the 
public meetings. The evening closed in this 
instance with a regular supper, at the termi- 
nation of which a very kind and unexpected 
address was made by the host to the “ Ame- 
rican brother,” who happened to be present. 


Undoubtedly, much of the credit of the good 
things which are doing both among the hum: 
bler and the higher classes is owing to one 
man—the Earl of Shaftsbury. Sir Culling 
Eardley is also a most zealous and efficient 
friend and promoter of every thing of the sort, 
but because of the death of Lady Eardley at 
this time, he has been confined to his home, 
and we have not had the same opportunity for 
seeing him. _ But Lord Shaftsbury is wielding 
a most powerful and extensive influence among 
all elasses. In the programme for the May 
meetings I think his name was down as chair- 
man for some seven or eight of them—several 
of them among the most important—and at all 
of which he made earnest speeches in advocacy 
of the object. As to the Ragged-school and 
Shoe-black movement, he bas been from the 
beginning the chief friend and patron. He 
has, hanging on the walls of his London home, 
a fine painting, presented to him by the teach- 
ers in the Ragged-schools, representing first a 
poor; wretched, outcast boy, a homeless wan- 
derer in the streets, and then the same boy in 
his nice uniform at his shoe-black stand, mak- 
ing respectable and comfortable living. 
Lord Shaftsbury has also done much for the 
poor through the ‘ Lodging-House” move- 
ment, which owes its existence, to a great ex- 
tent, to his large-hearted benevolence. But it 
is not through such organizations as these 
alone that he is accomplishing his important 
mission, Even in Parliament he is not ashamed 
to lift up his voice. He recently made a speech 
in the House of Lords earnestly defending 
preaching in the theatres, showing the degra- 
dation and neglect of a large portion of the 
population, their need of the gospel, &c. It 
was such a specch, as an intelligent gentleman 
told me, would not have been listened to among 
these British peers twenty years ago, and the 
manner in which it was received is regarded 
as a very striking evidence of the change which 
has taken place in the religious sentiments of 
that class. As Lord Shaftsbury is the son-in- 
law of Lord Palmerston, he gets the credit, 
too, of securing men of the right stamp on the 
bench of Bishops of the Established Church. 
Two or three of the last appointees are very 
evangelical men, and it is said that they were 
of his choosing. Youur correspondent and his 
associates are indebted to Lord Shaftsbury for 
the kind hospitalities which he extended to us, 
but of which I may not speak in a newspaper. 
I may say, however, that one of his sons, who 
has spent some time in America, he intro- 
duced as his ‘“‘ American son.” As for Lady 
Shaftsbury, she is a noble sample of a very 
handsome English woman, in the fulness of 
her prime. 

From this cursory notice which has been 
given of movements in the opposite extremes 
of London society, the reader may see that the 
prospects for Christ’s cause and kingdom in 
this great centre of power and influence are 
decidedly brightening. There is much here 
at present to cheer the hearts of God’s peo- 
ple, and to awaken sincere gratitude. For 
myself, I have found far more of active, 
working piety, and that amongst those who 
can make their influence felt, than I had 
anticipated. I thank God that England and 
London contains such people, and so many of 
them. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY, 1860. | 


During the year ending May, 1860, three 
new Presbyteries have been organized, viz., 
Monmouth, Fairfield, and Puget Sound. 


Synods in connection with the General Assembly, 33 
Presbyteries, - - - ie 


Licentiates 


‘ heated limits of front pavements and back 


‘word of God. 


> 
Candidates for the Ministry, - - §34 

Ministers, - - 2656 

Churches, - - - - 3531 

Ordinations, - - 114. 
Installations, - - - - 166 | 
Pastoral relations dissolved, - 123 | 
Churches organized, - - 124 | 
Ministers received from other denominations, - - 65 
Ministers dismissed to other denominations, - 14: 
Churches r ved from other denominations, - a 
Churches dismissed to other denominations, . 2 | 
Ministers deceased, - 37} 
Churches dissolved, - 37 | 
Members added on examination, 17,899 | 
Members added on certificate, - - 11,316 : 
Total number of communicants reported, °- +292,927 

» 


Infants baptized, - - - 5,6: 
Amount contributed for Congregational purposes, $2.241,916 | 
Amount contributed for Boards and Ch. Extension, $657,412 | 
Amount contributed for Miscellaneous purposes, $275,976 
Whole amount contributed in 1859, _—s- - $3,175,304 


The following ministers have died during 
the year: | 


NAMES. PRESBYTERIES. 
Daniel Dana, D. D., Londonderry. 
Gardiner Perry, Do. 
George McQueen, Albany. 
James W. Alexandcr, D.D., New York. 
Joseph Penny, Do. 
Alexander Macklin, D. D., Philadelphia. 


Joseph A. Alexander, D. D., New Brunswick. 
Matthew B. Hope, D. D., | Do. 


Jacob Kirkpatrick, Jr., Do. 
Henry M. Parsons, Northumberland. 
James Black, Carlisle. 
Nathaniel M. Crane, Clarion. 
Lemuel P. Bates, New Lisbon. 
William Hutchison, Marion. 
Sylvester Cochrane, Michigan. 
James Hervey, D. D., Washington. 
Samuel H. Jeffrey, Do. 

John Burns, Richland. 

J. Finley Crowe, D. D., Madison. 

R. H. Morrow, Cedar. 

William N. Mebane, Orange. 

Oliver Bronson, Milwaukie. 
John A. McClung, D. D. Ebenezer. 
Benjamin Boyd, Do. 

John Harrington, Harmony. 


Joseph Brown, 


J. C. Humphrey, Hopewell. 
Jacob W. Lanius, Nashville. 
John E. McPherson, Concord. 
James M. Walker, Do. 
Fields Bradshaw, Tuskaloosa. 
R. A. Fee, Louisiana. 
A. E. Thom, New Orleans, — 
Peter R. Bland, Memphis. 
James Paine, Do. 
Cephas Washburn, Arkansas. 
William H. Rice, Eastern Texas. 
3 Total, 37. 


JOHN LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HIGH ABSTRACTIONS. 


‘‘Minds of great logical and critical dis- 
cernment are apt to go further wrong than 
others who are no philosophers at all, by 
seizing on some mutilated or imperfectly 
expressed principle, and carrying it out 


‘and bracing air? And would it not be 


_ labours, like those of the housekeeper, are 
' never done, so long as he remains at his 


July 28, 1860. 


hand, and wiping his face with the other, at 
length a belated individual entered the open 
door, and carefully closed it behind him. 
The preacher paused. He addressed the 
new comer. ‘My dear friend,’’ said he, 
‘do please leave that door open. I believe 
if I were preaching in a bottle, somebody 
would put the stopper in!” | 

The sexton is an important functionary. 
His dutics are many and difficult. Why 
should not means be instituted for prepar- 
ing sextons for their occupaticn? Suppose 
Sextons’ Associations be formed for mutual 
improvement. The railroad conductors are 
about to meet in conventioun—why not the 
church sextons ? 

The friends of the Rev. Drs. Smith and 
Dickson of our city, will be pleased to learn © 
of their safe arrival on the other side of the 
water. They expect to push on as rapidly 
as possible to Egypt and to Syria, returning 
through Europe, and “doing” the three 
continents by the middle of September. 

It.is not yet known whether Dr. Smith 
will accept the appointment to Danville 
Seminary. Looking at the field here, we 
could hope that he will not. Our vacancies 
are multiplying too rapidly. ‘The Central 
and Third Churches are still without pas- 
tors, and it is understood that Mr. Kaufman 
of the South Church will accept a call to 


REV. CHARLES CHINIQUY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Sr. Anne, Illinois, July 18, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The Rev. Mr. Chini- 
quy will embark from New York in the 
steamer of the Ist of August for Europe. 
His labours have been exhausting, and he 
needs the rest and refreshment of such a 
trip. He goes out upon the pressing invi- 
tation of the Directors of the “Scottish 
Reformation Society,” to be present at a 
series of meetings commemorative of the 
Tri-centenary of the Reformation from Po- 
pery in Scotland, in the year 1560. 

Sure we are, that thousands as they read 
this notice will say in their hearts with us, 
‘‘ May the blessing of Luther’s God be with 
our brother—be with him on the wide sea, 
and at that great convocation of his people. 
We trust that his work has but just be- 
run.” 

Mr. Chiniquy’s pulpit will be supplied 
during his absence by Mr. Theodore Mo- 
nod, son of Dr. Frederick Monod of Paris. 
Daring Mr. Chiniquy’s sojourn in Europe, 
he will. visit Dr. Monod at his home on 
the continent. He carries with him a 
call for the Doctor’s youthful son to take | 
charge of the education of the youth and 
children of this colony. Georgia. 

We have been refreshed and strength- |_| God sometimes bestows very wonderful 
ened greatly by a visit of some six days | gifts on persons otherwise very ordinary. 
from the Rev. Edson Hart, Special Agent | We have heard feelings of amazement ex- 
of the South-western Bible Society. Mr. | pressed concerning a coarse looking person, 
Hart had been directed to visit the colony that such exquisite tastes could inhabit 
with a view, if possible, to procure some | such a carcass. Blind Tom, with whom 
ten colporteurs or Bible-readers for the one | the people of Baltimore have recently be- 
hundred thousand French Roman Catholic | come acquainted, is a musical prodigy. A 
population of Louisiana. Thus are we| mere child as yet, an Ethiop and a slave, 
‘taught of God,” in his providence, our | but little removed from idiocy and blind as 
weakness and our work. a bat, he yet performs marvels on the piano, 

The visit of our brother unfolds to us | showing himself the Paul Morphy of the 
the necessity, in view of the widened har- | piano key-board. He can reproduce with 
vest before our Church, (and at the very | great exactness, and play in admirable taste, 
moment when we are suffering from having | any piece which he hears once, provided 
employed uneducated and undisciplined | it is not very complicated, nor over ten or 
men in this most important branch of it,) | twelve pages in length. In the latter case 
of instituting or incorporating upon the | he needs to hear the piece twice. He will 
plans of our Board of Education, a school | sit down with any of our musical professors, 
here for the special purpose of preparing | and accompany him with an excellent se- 
men for the great work, second to none out | condo, in any piece, perfectly new, which 
of the ministry of reconciliation, of reading | he may choose to play. He will then take 
and expounding from house to house the | the professor’s place, and play the primo 
I cannot convey to you the | just as the professor played it.* What is 
importance and magnitude of this plan, as | once Mnpressed upon his memory ‘seems 
it presses overwhelmingly upon my own | never to be forgotten. After months have 
mind. We give our enemies greatly the | elapsed he will play again a piece which at 
vantage ground, when we send men unskil- | the time he heard but once and played but 
ful in handling God’s word upon such mis- | once. After playing for a time like com- 
sions. The Roman Catholic French are | con white folks, he will rise from his seat, 
fond of meetings for disputation, or discus- | turn his back to the piano, and play in full 
sion of points of their belief. I cannot en- | parts and correctly, with his hands behind 
large upon this subject. God’s weapon in} him. The opinion has been expressed, fa- 
this great reformation, as in Luther’s day, | cetiously, however, as we take fur granted, 
is “the sword of the Spirit’”—his own that he might play with his toes if he would. 
word. Is it not a significant fact—a provi- | But without this he isa phenomenon, and 
dence not to be overlooked—that our bro- | performs many a feat surely. : 
ther, ripe in years and in experience, after REPORTER. © 
having been the guest of Mr. Chiniquy five 
or six days, seen the people, and the agents, 
and the work, should be so impressed with 
its importance as to say, ‘I will, in de- 
pendence on God, promise to support ten 
men for this work’? 

Pray for us. We are surrounded by 
enemies! The great crowd of converts from 
Romanism know but little as yet of that 
hunger for the “bread of life” which pre- 
cedes the soul-converting presence of Jesus. 
We are entering the ‘beginning of the 
end.” It is one thing te leave Rome, quite 
another to “find Him of whom Moses in \. 
the law and the prophets did write.” 

« Prayer is appointed to convey 
The blessing God designs to give.” 


C. A. S. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN SYRIA. . 


[Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. 


The Christians Utterly Defeate€d—Zahleh Cap- 
tured, Plundered, and Burned— Desolation of 
Lebanon—Non-intervention of England—A 
Boy Hero. 


Zahleh has fallen! The last stronghold 
of the Christians has been taken, plundered, 
and burned, and its surviving inhabitants 
are flying like sheep from the wolves that 
are now on the track. The Christian army 
has been annihilated, and the Christian 
power, which has been for ages competing 
with the Druses, has been crushed. The 
fleet lay quietly at anchor in the harbour 
of Beirut, while Zahleh was besieged, sack- 
ed, and laid in ruins; and the Consuls-Gene- 
ral, who have hitherto been so potent and 
mighty, have held daily and nightly consul- 
tations in vain. The desolation of the 
‘‘goodly Lebanon” was decreed, and the 
besom of destruction has laid it waste. 

The Consuls were in secret conclave all 
night, after the news of the sacking of 
Zahleh was received, to devise ways and 
means for the rescue of the surviving Chris- 
tians of the country from a general massa- 
cre. What they have done has not trans- 
pired, but the butchery of the remainder of 
the one hundred and fifty thousand Chris- 
tians is a sad thing to contemplate. We 
had hoped that the steamers of this week 
would have brought authority from the 
powers that be to land marines for an armed 
interference, but in this we were disappoint- 
ed. True, the Consuls were instructed to 
stop the war as soon as possible, but no 
power was placed at their disposal to con- 
quer a peace. 

The United States Consul has repeatedly 
warned the Americans of their danger, and 
informed them that a residence in the 
mountains is no longer safe. Many have 
come down. ‘To-day the wission at Beirut 
passed a vote requesting Rev. Mr. Calhoun 
of Aleeip, the President of the College at 
that place, together with Mr. Bird of Deiril 
Kenir, to come to Beirut at once. 

The Christians throughout this war have 
been most cowardly, but the defence of 
Zahleh, the most warlike town in Lebanon, 
was conducted with much spirit. As an 
illustration of the mauner in which the 
desperate forlorn hope of the Christians 
behaved in this last battle, in which about 
seven thousand Druses and Arabs were en- 
gaged in the siege, I will refer to one case 
only at present. 

The Druses had gained the suburbs Bo 
the town, and had succeeded in setting fire 
to about a score of houses, when the Chris- 


THINGS IN BALTIMORE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Hot Weather—The Hegira—Stronghold of 
Methodism— Ventilation: of Churches— 
Our Absent Pastors—A Musical Pro- 
digy. 

Messrs. Editors—You hardly need to be 
informed that midsummer is upon us in 
Baltimore. The effects of the season are 
no doubt much the same here as in other 
cities. The annual hegira is fully inaugur- 
ated, if not well nigh completed. Some of 
our congregations are reduced one-half. 
Church operations generally have under- 
gone semi- paralysis. 3 

Amidst much which is discouraging in 
these circumstances, who can find fault? 
Is it not well for our citizens, especially for 
the children’s sake, to leave the narrow and 


door yards, for wide ranges and cool shades 


better for pastors, instead of complaining of 
their audiences and paralyzed church ope- 
rations, to accept the token for a little rest 
and recreation for themselves? It is an 
easy task to walk a mile in an hour, but to 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand suc- 
cessive hours is not so easy. The pastor’s 


post. He must break away in order to rest. 
It would not answer, certainly, to close all 
our churches, and send all our pastors away 
at once, even for the shortest time. But 
why not unite churches temporarily, and 
let the pastors take their turn of absence? 
This plan is pursued in some cities, but not 1 
to any extent in this. 

Our Methodist friends hold their camp- 
meetings at this season, and make for them- 
selves thus a religious turn-out, and recrea- 
tion for the heart as well as for the body. 
Baltimore, as you know, is the Jerusalem 
of American Methodism. Philadelphia has 
more than twice the population of Baltimore, 
yet it is believed that there are more Me- 
thodists in Baltimore than in Philadelphia. 
Probably more people in this- city hear 
Methodist preaching than hear .all other 
kinds of Protestant preaching put together. 
The camp-meetings become thus quite a 
feature in our summer life. Thohsands of 
families are, no doubt, now preparing to at- 
tend them. There are camp grounds in 
almost every direction from the city, and 
the daily papers will soon teem with adver- 
tisements of excursions to them. Your 
correspondent is hardly qualified to speak 
inte!ligently of these camp-meetings in their 
practical workings, he having never “gone 
out into the wilderness to see’”’ them. 

Church ventilation is a subject which, it 
seems to us, needs itself to be ventilated. 
We can speak feelingly here, just at this 
season. Somehow it often happens that 
churches, instead of being cool and inviting 
in summer, are hot and repulsive beyond 
other houses. Then the pulpit—where the 
one who does the work must stand for hours, 
while the people sit and fan themselves— 
the pulpit, which ought to be the coolest 
place in the church, is instead, in most 
cases, the warmest and most uncomfortable 
place. It seems really a violation of the 
sixth commandment, against the life of the 
minister, to construct a clese recess for the 
pulpit. When, last week, we read in your 
paper the description of the new church in 
Pittsburg, and came to the statement, ‘‘ The 


plain. The Druses were led by a most fe- 
rocious and bloodthirsty chief, Kange el 
Amad. In the Christian army was a lad of 
fourteen years of age, who determined to\ 
die in defence of his home. He rushed 
into the ranks of the enemy, and shooting 
the chief, fell, pierced by spears and bullets. 
The chief was killed, and the little hero 
shared his fate. 

The destruction of Sidon has just been 
reported. Two thousand five hundred 
Christians are said to have been killed by 
Moslems and Druses. This intelligence 
requires confirmation, and is not generally 
credited. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
A Beyrout correspondent of the London 
Daily News, in a letter dated June 21, 
writes as follows: 


As the Austrian steamer to Trieste was 
leaving this on the 16th inst., a boat-load 
of men wearing, not with blood-stained, but 
blood-saturated garments, arrived from Tyre. 
These individuals, only thirty-four in num- 
ber, were all that remained of the Christian 
male population of Hasbeiya, a village at the 
foot of Mount Hermon, which, a week before, 
could muster nearly two thousand fighting 
men. ‘These poor creatures were the first 
to bring to Beyrout detailed and true ac- 
counts of the blood-thirsty ruffanism of 
their Druse enemies, and of the fearful 
treachery of the local Turkish ayghorities. 
The tale I give you is taken from the very 
words of the men themselves, examined 
separately by a first-rate Arabic scholar. 


fearlessly, according to the rules of a rigid 
deduction. Of all men, those who live in 
the region of high abstractions, which they 
never bring down to realities, are most apt 
to go astray as in a snow-drift; and when 
they do wander, they go faster and further 
wrong than other men.” 

This extract from McCosh’s Intuitions of 
the Mind, contains truth of great practical 
importance, which has often been sadly il- 
lustrated both in Church and State. When 
men of this class undertake to be leaders in 
inaugurating a new state of affairs, or in 
making organic changes, the wise and con- 


servative will be on their guard; and all 
should be warned to beware of being led 
astray by the most perfect train of logical | 
reasoning when based on false premises. | 


‘‘Great men are not always wise.” 
MENTOR. 


' ceeding in his sermon, gesturing with one 


pulpit is placed ina recessed archway,” our 
compassions were at once moved for the 
excellent pastor, in the fear of his martyr- 
dom by a slow fire. Yet a recessed pulpit 
may be made the coolest place in the house, 
by having its walls properly piereed, and we 
trust that this has been secured in the ar- 
~rangements for ventilation referred to in the 
account concerning the Pittsburg church. 
The best plans for ventilation may be 
readily balked by an ignorant or careless 
sexton. Many a sexton might well be 
‘appealed to for pure air,” besides him of 
‘¢the old brick meeting-house.” We have 
often recollected, when we have seen win- 
dows and doors closed on a warm summer’s 
day, the ground of the appeal of the Western 
preacher. The windows in that case were 
closed, but happily a door was left open. Pro- 


Hasbeiya is a beautiful village at the foot 
of Hermon, and close to the source of the 
Jordan. It contains, or did before the mas- 
sacre, a population of fifty thousand Chris- 
tian souls, chiefly of the Greek ‘ orthodox” 
church. To Protestant Christendom Has- 
beiya should be a place of the utmost possi- 
ble interest, for it was here that the preach- 
ing of evangelical truth had borne more 
fruit than any where else in Syria. The 
Pro*estants numbered in this village up- 
wards of two hundred; they had a native 
pastor and a regular church of their own— 
the latter having been built chiefly by their 
own contributions. Of that Protestant com- 


munity, which a fortnight ago was full of 
spiritual as well as material life, two men 
now live to tell the tale of their butchery, 
| whilst of their four thousand Greek fellow- 
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tians rallied and drove them out upon the~ * 
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